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attention to the faults of plays and productions than to
their virtues.
At the outset of his career as dramatist, however, Shaw
hid the light of all such sympathy and co-operative feeling
for the theatre and theatre folk under a bushel of wayward
intransigence.    At   all   events,   what   happened   to   his
comedies in the nineties was this.    Arms and the Man
was produced, but it lost money, the takings averaging
only ^23 13. $d. per performance for eleven weeks.    Can-
dida, not a difficult play to place, or to act, had to wait three
years, until 1897, before it saw the footlights, and then
they were provincial and not West End ones.    With regard
to The Man of Destiny Shaw wrote to Ellen Terry begging,
commanding, coaxing, urging her to persuade Irving to
play its Napoleon, and when in due course Irving offered
to buy the play, Shaw, for reasons best known to himself
(for he elaborates them with such detail of self-justification
in his letters to poor Ellen that none but she could bother
to grasp them), took umbrage.    The negotiations broke
down.    Shaw tried to reopen them by writing a clever
letter to Irving.    But Irving did not write clever letters;
he wrote only business letters.    The end is history: Irving
did not play in The Man of Destiny, and the little play
finally crept into the world by way of Croydon.    Then,
again. Captain Brassbound's Conversion was written specially
for Ellen Terry, but when it was finally produced by the
Stage Society, Ada Rehan having in the meantime regret-
fully refused the leading part, Ellen Terry was there, but
in the audience.    So the pitiable tale continues, with Shaw
bungling away brilliantly, never in the wrong, of course,
and always his own enemy.    The climax came with You
Never Can Tell,    Deliberately designed to fit the fashion-
able stage, and with not enough satire in it to keep even
the starchiest white shirt-front away from the stalls, this
play had been accepted by Frederick Harrison and Cyril
Maude for production at the Haymarket Theatre Royal,
But after two weeks of floundering rehearsals, with the
author in prowling attendance, the confused company broke
up and, much to the management's relief, Bernard Shaw
withdrew the play.    After one of the earliest rehearsals he